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ABSTRACT 

The proceedings of the joint meeting of the National 
and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education^ held in 
November^ 1974^ are presented. The agenda of the two-day meeting is 
followed by the texts of speeches presented at the meeting: (1) 
Overview Statement; Issues Facing the National and State Advisory 
Councils^ by Paul Kerr; (2) Advisory Councils* Legal Responsibilities 
Under the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments (PL 90-576) and the 
Proposed 1975 Vocational Educational Amendments^ by James Zancanella; 
(3) Advisory Councils' Legal Responsibilities Under the 1972 
Vocational Education Amendments (PL 93-380) and the 1974 Amendments 
(PL 92-318) r by Robert .Lawrence ; (4) Advisory Councils' Legal 
Responsibilities Under the Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
(CETA^ PL 92-203)^ by Daniel Kruger; and (5) National and State 
A^,^isory Councils on Vocational Education^ by Kenneth Cole. 
Concluding the document are the reports of three worksbiyps focusing 
on the following topics: (1) 1968 vocational education amendments and 
proposed 1975 amendments^ (2) vocational education amendments of 1972 
and 1974^ and (3) the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. The 
text of "The Resolution Established by the State Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education relative to Federal support of State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education" is provided. (EC) 
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OVERVIEW STATEMENT: 
ISSUES FACING THE NATION ALAND STATE ADVISORYCOUNCILS 



by Paul Kerr 

My first remarks will concern the National Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education. The National Advisory Council has issued eight 
significant reports. In my opinion, these reports have exerted consid- 
erable influence on education in this country. 

The first report, dated July 15, 1969, came during one of the worst 
social periods in the recent history of the United States. I wonder if 
you remember what was happening then? Let us look at the report. It 
states that " . . .men and women who cannot qual ify for decent jobs 
distrust the society which reared them. . .campus and inner cify revolt 
reaches into our schools .racial unrest, violence and unemployment 
of youth have their roots in inadequate education. . .our nation seethes." 

Then the school rebellion was in the colleges and universities. To- 
day, rebellion still remains, although more subdued. Today, the re- 
bellion has moved to the secondary schools. 

What has been accomplished? What still needs to be accomplished? 
What are the issues? These are the topics that I shall address myself 
to today. 

A little while ago, you heard from the staff of the National Advis- 
ory Council on various actions which have resulted from these eight 
Council reports. I would now like to briefly summarize parts of these 
reports which I will use as subject points for further discussion* 

The July 1969 report called for a fresh approach to vocational edu- 
cation. It asked that the federal government, through the 1968 Voca- 
tional Amendments, exercise its leadership to cure our country of in- 
tellectual snobbery. 

The second report in November 1969 indicated that the federal gov- 
ernment was showing more response to the crisis of the unemployed 
youth than in reducing the flow of untrained youth into the labor pool . 

The third report stated that employment ^houl'd be an integral part of 
education. As I am from a State Employment Agency, I feel that this 
does represent a topic for further discussion. Very briefly, I am not .in 
disagreement with the ideas presented in this report. ! do, however, 
feel that it is important for schools at the local level to work closely 
with state employment offices. Both can gain from this. Cooperative 
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agreement's can also be esfobl ished af fhe sfofe level . This is a good 
subject- for Sfafe Council involvement, and I will leave the subject 
there: for your further consideration. 

The third report also stated that parents and students should parti- 
cipate in the development of vocational programs, I feel this to be 
most important. 

The fourth report was concerned with national and state objectives. 
Of particular note was the statement in this report that the "State 
Plan" was nothing more than a compliance document. 

The fifth report demanded that the previous recommendations be 
acted upon. It asked that vocational and technical education be 
given organizational parity in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, And, again, this parity was asked for in order to ad- 
vance the Commissioner's goals for career education as a national 
policy. This was in June 1971 and was the National Council's first 
mention of career education. 

The sixth report, June 1, 1972, recommended that pre-service and 
In-service programs in vocational and career education be provided 
for all counselors, and that counselors be more aware of job oppor- 
tunities and the labor market demands, I will refer to this again. 

The Council's seventh report in 1972 was devoted to vocational 
student organizations. 

The eighth report dated September 1974 looked at the present edu- 
cational system and still sav/ a "bewildering variety of designations , " 
The call now was for integration of all educational resources. And 
this integration was to be called "career education, " Vocational ed- 
ucation is now referred to as "an integral part of career education , " 

I see this eighth report as an angry, unmistakable demand for ac- 
tion. It says that everybody talks of change but there is no change. 
If the public looks to career education as the way to bring relevance 
to American education — and vocational education — then let us ac- 
cept and use career education for that purpose, "Career education" 
has now become a universal term. 

Much of what went into these reports has since become the subject 
of discussion, state and federal action, and legislation, I recall that 
the sixth report on counseling was used in Oregon as the basis for two 
series of recommendations and an evaluation which is still going on 
by our Advisory Council , 

The National Advisory Council has done much to make more effec- 
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tive the implementation of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968. The National Council has achieved this by its strongly worded 
reports, its review and evoluation of vocational education programs, 
its flow of information to the State Advisory Councils, its appear- 
ances before various legislative subcommittees, advisory couricils, 
and other groups concerned with the oversight hearings, and its con- 
cern with the '72 and '74 Acts. 

In addition, this Council has consulted wit'h many organizations and 
held public meetings and hearings on the subject of vocational and 
career education . i ai • 

I note that legislation is undeway to make the "National Advisor/ 
Counci! and its staff an independent council advising the Commis- 
sioner and the Congress on the conduct of vocational education in the 
United States." (Senate Report No. 1386). This is certainly to the 

good . . 

... I would like to stop here for a moment to make a comment. The 
Oregon Council is, and has been, very appreciative of the work done 
by the members and staff of the National Advisory Council. We feel 
that they have done a great job! , > tl 

...No',> let me turn to the State Advisory Councils. There are 
many kinds of problems that the State Advisory Councils and their mem- 
bers K 3ve faced in their efforts to both exist and become independent 
from various destructive forces. 

In 1970, Sam Burt addressed some remarks on this subject before a 
joint meeting of the State and National Advisory Councils. He had 
previously warned the members that some professional educators would 
use two strategies to disrupt the newly formed State Advisory Coun- 
cils. These strategies were to control and to confuse. Now Mr. Burt 
was ready to describe some additional strategies in the arsenal of 
these professionals to prevent the laymen from becoming too depply 
involved in the field of education. He likened these strategies to 
burial shrouds . 

According to Mr. Burt, the third of these strategies used by some 
professional educators was that of simply ignoring you: not attending 
your meetings, paying no attention to your reports, and so frustrating 
you that you quit. Some members may have done just that! 

For those that did not, the fourth strategy to be used was dispar- 
agement and detraction . Th« yalidity and soundness of the judgment 
of a; Council member would be questioned. The purpose was to 
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make if impossible for fhe Council's recommendafions fo receive cre- 
dence and acceptance. 

If this failed, the next strategy involved Federal and State legisla- 
tion establishing new Advisory Councils appointed with responsibili- 
ties overlapping that of your Council. It would then become neces- 
sary to call for coordination of state programs— but the coordinators 
are the same professionals who didn't want Advisory Councils in the 
first place! This strategy leads to the catatonic ineffectiveness of 
the Council and the Council members. It is called the shroud of pro ^ 
I iferation . 

If none of these strategies work, then the coup d'etat is always 
available. This strategy calls for seeing that troublesome Council 
members are not reappointed when their term of office expires. 

The NACVE News of January 1974 contained a report of Sam Burt's 
latest shroud. Sam noted that the Council members had indeed man- 
aged to survive each previous strategy that the bureaucracy had de- 
signed. And in doing so, they had grown to be: "perceptive, inde- 
pendent evaluators of the vocational education programs within their 
state." (A quote from Congressman Carl Perkins.) 

Sam now introduced the "Peter Principle Shroud." This is applied 
only to the more effective and successful Councils. Two things are 
involved. First, it is necessary to highly praise the Council for the 
effective Job that it is doing in vocational education. Then the State 
Legislature and the Governor give the Advisory Council many addi- 
tional responsibilities in the field of manpower development or other 
related'^ctiy-i^ies-. As q restil+7—the Council has little time to devote 
to vocational and c^areer^ducarlon . I shall mention this again. 

Now let me turn to the more mandate, month by month aspects of 
running an Advisory Council. I will take Oregon's present Advisory 
Council as an example. I am sure that'the similarities to your Coun- 
cils will be apparent. 

First, the structure. We have an Advisory Council Chairman who 
serves as an ex-officio member of all Advisory Council standing and 
ad hoc committees. He is also the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. This committee establishes yearly goals, objectives, and 
priorities and assigns projects and programs to Advisory Council com- 
mittees . 

We also have four standing committees. There is a Planning Com- 
mittee. This committee works on the State Plan. It also looks into 
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regional, county, and local planning. The Evaluation Committee exr 
amines the effectiveness of the various programs conducted under the 
State Plan and submits an annual evaluation report. Thtr Legislative 
Relations Committee ider^tifies, monitors, and interprets current bnd 
proposed Federal and State rules, regulations, and guidelines related 
to vocational and career education. Its members particularly try to 
meet with the State Legislature. The Public Information Committee 
provides various publics with timely and relevant information on car- 
eer education programs. 

None of the Council members has the time to do the research neces- 
sary for committee use, to summarize the meetings, to call members to 
meetings, to engage in the constant correspondence necessary, to as- 
sist the members to establish their goals, objectives, and priorities. 
This requires a full-time position, which in Oregon has been assigned 
to an Executive Director. 

Despite the work of the Executive Director, the time required by the 
Council members, and especially those who are standing committee 
chairpersons, has greatly increased over the years. Our initial direc- 
tion required that the Advisory Council "shall meet not less than four 
times per year. " At present, there is a meeting almost ever/ month as 
well as frequent additional monthly committee meetings. Full Coun- 
cil meetings that once took less than six hours now take over eight 
hours and still do not always complete the necessary business. Meet- 
ings that previously were held in one area of the state now are being 
spread throughout the state. Visitors to the meetings from both educa- 
tion and the outside community are increasing. Members of the state 
legislature and local advisory councils drop in, and sometimes moke 
comments. 

Even so, we feel that our effectiveness is just beginning. We visit 
school classes involved in vocational education, but have done little 
to bring the students or the parents to our meetings, or to single stu- 
dents out during our visits and talk to them. 

We have just devebped a brochure which we will send out to local 
vocational and career education advisory groups. The brochure re- 
quests that these advisory groups help us to determine new directions, 
identify specific goals and make specific recommendations. We ask 
them to tell us how Oregon's Career Education needs are being served. 
We offer to speak out for their concerns. We are also starting a-news- 
letter as a vehicle for sharing Ideas. Much more needs to be done: 
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These local councils are the heart of the state career and vocational 
education programs and require our attention. 

Our Council does not have a member who belongs to the state legis- 
lature as some of you do. Sometimes we think that this might be im- 
portant since our legislature has voted little money to the Department 
of Education for Career Education, despite good support from our Gov- 
ernor, Tom McCal I . 

I am sure that most of you realize some of the potential that your 
Council has for increasing the effectiveness of your state vocational 
ond career education programs. The State Plan does not have to be a 
compliance document. Your Advisory Council can evaluate the goals, 
objectives, activities, outcomes, and benefits of the programs conduc- 
ted by each of your departments of education. 

You can request and get an exact monetary breakdown of all monies 
spent for career and vocational education. You will not get such 
things easily or immediately; but to be effective, these are the things 
you must do and ask for. 

May I also state that you ccnnci accept paper outcomes stating that 
a certain percentage of some population has been served. You will 
have to get a more complete report of what happened. 

To go still further, taken by itself, the statement that your depart- 
ment of education conducted four regional workshops outlining method- 
ology of implementing interdisciplinary approaches to the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped means very little. What were the objectives of 
the workshops? How well did they support the goals of the State De- 
partment of Education'^^ What procedures were followed? How effec- 
tive were these procedures? What were the results of these workshops? 
To what extent were the participants able to more effectively do their 
job as a re:sult of the workshop? It is questions like these that give 
meaning to the State Plan. 

One note: Your evaluation committee wi!! have to randomly select 
a manageable number of such statements from the State Plan to review. 
The results should enable your State Advisory Council to continue to 
improve the quality of their annual reports. 

During the five years that the State Councils have been in existence, 
a unique cooperative role has been established between the National 
and State Advisory Councils. State Council recommendations, reports, 
and suggestions sent or otherwise transmitted to the National Council 
have been considered^ acted upon, and sometimes formed the basis of 
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vurlous naMoricil ropor|-s . 

A recent example of fhe laffer is fhe spcr.lal reporf prepared for 
Congress on fhe 1975 Amendmonfs by fhe National Advisory Council. 
Th is was based on much of fhe information collected in the spring of 
1974 by the State Advisory CouncibV 

I should also mention that recently five State Advisory Councils 
were invited to testify before Congress regarding proposed 1975 Voca- 
tional Amendments. This cannpt but imply a growth in the stature of 
Advisory Councils which I hope will continue. 

The work of the State Advisory Councils has also grown enormously; 
and the future responsibilities should expand through the enactment of 
three additional acts by Congress. Are we prepared financially to han- 
dle such additonal work? 

Some states have been successful in obtaining state funds to supple- 
ment the federal support of their Council. That is not the case in Ore- 
gon or in the large majority of states. No state now receives more 
than $105^796 in federal funds. Twenty-eight states and territories 
receive $35,265 each. Oregon is in the latter group. 

What are some of Oregon's needs? We need additional money to do 
a more comprehensive evaluation at the state and local school level to 
measure the effectiveness of career and educational programs. We need 
additional money for secretarial and clerical help, for travel expenses 
of the members and for the publishing of special reports and other in- 
formation. You can probably add to this list. 

Our Council, and other Councils, have written letters to Congress 
on this funding issue. Warren Magnuson, Chaimnan of the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor — Health, Education and Welfare, wrote in answer to a 
letter from the Washington Advisory Council: "It is a matter of some 
concern ro Congress that HEW has disregarded the intent of the law. 
The House-passed Labor HEW bill (HR 15580) includes $4.3 million 
for '^tate Councils and directs that funds be distributed according to 
provisions in the basic law...." 

Just this morning, we heard that the Senate has also acte'd on this 
bill. It is now up to the President. I hope that he will act bath quick- 
ly and favorably. 

A little earlier, i mentioned additional responsibilities that could 
come to the Advisory Council through the enactment of three addi- 
tional acts by Congress. Let's quickly look at these acts. 

First, President Ford has signed into law HR 69 (The Educational 
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Amondmonts Acf of 1974). Secflon 406 of the law, titled "Career 
Education, " sets up a separate Office of Career Education in the Of- 
fice af Education, Kenneth Hoyt has been named the Associate Com- 
missioner far Career Education, 

This Act further estabi ishes a National Advisory Council on Career 
Education — the Chairman af our National Advisory Council will be 
one of nine non-vating ex-officio members. 

l^)e objectives of Section 406 are close to those contained In some 
state plans. Present State Advisory Councils, some of which already 
contain the name "Career Education" may feel, and rightly so, thot 
it IS th^ir job to assist state departments of education to implement 
Section 406 of the ^74 Amendments, 

The next law to be considered is the Education Amendment of (972 
which, among other things, amends part of the Vocational Edy^Htion 
Act of 1963. Title X of this Act specifically refers to community col- 
leges and occupational education. Part B gets directly into occupa- 
tional education programs. Several further sections clearly refer fo 
activities concerning the Advisory Councils, For example. Section 
1054 (2) refers to occupational education that will "promote and eu- 
courage occupational pref5aration, counseling and guidance, and 
job placement or placement in post-secondary occupational educa- 
tion programs as a responsibility of elem entary and secondary schocis" 
(my emphasis). 

There are two key statements in this Act. The first is the more fam- 
iliar. Section 1055 (2)(1): 

"the State Advisory Council on Vocaticivil Education will be 
cr^arged with the same responsibilities with respect to the program 
authorized by this part as it has with respect to programs author- 
ized under the Vocational Education Act of 1963." 
The second statement has at least equal significance: 

"Section 1056. (2)... the Commis*aloner shal I make available to the 
State the amount of its allotment under Section 1052 for the follow- 
ing purposes — 

"(1). . .to strengthen the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in order that It may effectively carry out the addi- 
tional functions Imposted by this port. . . , " 

I hope that the discussions to be held during this meeting will more 
clearly establish the intent of this law concerning State Advisory Coun-^ 
clls. At this point, it appears that we do have a part to play under 
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fhis Act-. 

Finally, 1 v/ould like fo look of Public Law 93-203, more familiarly 
known as CETA. Many of the acfivifies of CETA concern vocational 
education. As departments of education and the schools get more in- 
volved with the CETA programs, the need to evaluate the procedures 
will become apparent. Much of the planning will be done by prime 
sponsors who have not before been involved with such activities. 

But there is more than this. Title I, Section 112 (a) says: 

^Trom the funds available to him for this section the secretary 
shall make grants to Governors to provide financial assistance 
through vocational education boards, to provide needed voca- 
tional education services in areas served by prime sponsors. ' 
The money in question represents five percent of the funds available 
under Title I (Section 103 c). 

If we enter into these three areas set aside by public law, will we 
find ourselves in conflict with other advisory councils and committees 
who have jurisdictions and responsibilities overlapping ours? Will we 
further find ourselves unable to follow our primary goals? Will we be 
forced, then, to involve ourselves almost entirely with general policy? 

We must go carefully here and try to avoid Burt's shroud of prolifer- 
ation or his "Peter Principle Shroud"! 

Our response, then, to these three public laws represents a major 
issue for the State and National Advisory Councils to consider. 

My next issue was the subject of discussion by Chairman Perkins at 
the Raleigh Hearing. It concerns the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
How effective have we been in these programs? Is it true that the 
minimums required by states to spend for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped under the Vocational Act Amendments have been ignored by 
some states? The General Accounting Office may say this. Do you 
agree with the statement that "it is best to put your money where it 
will do the most good"? The best place to put your money could be 
where you will find the greatest amount of interest and dedication to 
help! 

Where should the mentally retarded be in the '75 Amendments? Do 
you feel that the educable mentally retarded can be helped by career 
and vocational education programs? I sincerely hope you do! 

Have the disadvantaged disappeared from sight as the light of yes- 
terday's fires become extinguished? Read the second report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education again. Don*t^ 
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look foo much fo CETA. CETA&is mainly concerned wifh the crisis of 
fhe unemployed and the underemployed. Remember, our main goal is 
fo prevent the flow of untrained youth going into the labor pool . To 
do this, we must make sure that the disadvantaged and handicapped 
are not ignored in our programs. 

At fhe same time, v/e must make sure that indust ry restructures jobs 
to make better use of our educated manpower . This has Qot to be a 
major long-term goal ! 

Now, I would like to discuss a different issue, but one that is quite 
personal to me because it involves the Employment Service as well as 
one of my special interests. 

As the result of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, the 
State Employment Security Agencies have the statutory responsibility 
to develop and share with the Boards of Education "occupational in- 
formation regarding reasonable prospects of employment in the com- 
munity and elsewhere . . . . " 

Some of the other public laws previously mentioned also refer to 
occupational information. Some drafts of the new Vocational Educa- 
tion Act have language that would continue or expand the State Em- 
ployment Security Agency's role in developing occupational informa- 
tion. 

The "Report of the National and State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education" prepared for Congressional Oversight Hearings 
states (p. 5) that the "Department of Labor and the Department of 
HEW continue to require data in different formats not easily translat- 
able from one system to another. This is frustrating to people at the 
local level v/ho cannot use Labor Department projections for voca- 
tional education planning. ..." 

Considerable work is being done to resolve this issue. In Oregon, 
a Career Information System has been formed on a consortium basis. 
The CIS staff has generalized occupational descriptions which they 
update each six months. These descriptions can be accessed directly 
or through a structural approach. The latter Is a form of occupational 
game play using a computer. Labor market information is obtained for 
this system mostly through the Employment Division, 

The Oregon Employment Division has developed a sysren:^ called 
SEARCH (Systems Exploration and Research for Career Help). Thh 
system is Worker Train Group (WTG) based. Access occurs through 
the initial use of the General Aptitude Test Battery and a WTG Inter- 
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est Check List*. A compufer prinfouf brings fhe resul ts of> both togefher. 
The student then veriRes the WTGs arrived at. and moves out into clus- 
ters or occupations. This system works with any DOT-based clusters or 
guides. Most of the schools in Oregon use one or both of these systems. 

The Oregon Employment Division has also developed and exported to 
twenty-three other states an Occupational Employment Statistic Pro- 
gram. This program uses about 2500 base jobs. Information is obtained 
through the use of a series of complex well -structured surveys: differ- 
ent for each industry. 

The Oregon State Department of Education has put our labor market 
statistics, the census data, its own supply data, and other information 
into a computer at Oregon State University. They have then developed 
a Career Program Planning System to provide and access updated Infor- 
mation for career planners. 

It is highly probable that other states present are doing equal kinds 
of work. In this area, at least, some breakthrough is occuring. 

I should also add that through CETA, three million dollars have been 
appropriated for an Occupational Information Systems Grants program. 
Ten states may receive these grants* 

For the next issue, I would like to return to the eighth report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. This report says 
that "we must stop talking about change and start changing .we must 
somehow repeal irrelevance in American education." 

Let me go still further. The constraints placed on education must 
change. Education must become more individualized. "Education" 
must expand beyond the boundaries of a formal education system. We 
must accept along with John Gardner "that there are many kinds of 
further learning outsiBe formal high school and college programs." 
Gardner, in his book Excellence , says that "we must make available 
to young people far more information than they now have on post-high 
school opportunities other than college." He believes that "Jobs them- 
selves are a form of education . " 

Further, we need to bring education into every aspect of society and 
life with the individual as a core. In 1958, the Soviet Union engaged 
in a comprehensive and imaginative effort to radically reconstruct their 
entire system of schools. George Counts, reviewing this Communist 
thesis in a book called Khnj schev and the Central Committee Speak 
on Education , asked, "Is a democracy capable of subjecting its own 
system of education to a comparable reexamination and reconstruc- 
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tion in ferms of \ fs own resources/ insfifufions, and values?" 

I say "yes, " change is possible • But" if is not" possible when more of 
a wrong solution is applied ("more of fhe same"). The solution is fo 
reframe fhe sifuafion. Re framing does not" involve imposing your ideas 
on fhose whom you wish fo change. You do not" try to feach educa- 
fors, sfudents, and parents a new language, Rafher, you fry fo fake 
info accounf fheir own views, expecfafions, and undersfandings , 

You do nof impose your concepf of vocafional and career educa- 
fion, Insfead you go ouf info fhe community and ask "whaf kind of 
educafion do you want?" The answer will be in concepts that fhe 
students and parents understand — and if most likely will still be vo- 
cational and career education ! But career educafion as they see if. 
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ADVISORY COUNCILS' LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

UNDER 

THE 1968 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS (PL 90-576) 

AND THE PROPOSED 
1975 VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AMENDMENTS 

by James Zancanella 

In outlining fhe issues dealing with PL 90-576, VEA '68, I have 
selected some that have been discussed before at these Joint Council 
meetings. Some of these issues were also covered in the VEA '68 im- 
pact reporr by the National and State Advisory Councils that was 
prepared for the Congressional Oversight Hearings. Let's take a look 
at where we are as State Advisory Councils: Have we fulfilled our 
responsibilities under the 1968 Vocational Education Act? What are 
some of our responsibilities'^ I would like to present this review: 

1) To function independently and autonomously. Nineteen Coun- 
cils have been designated state agencies. Is yours one of them'? 
Perhaps, if you are like Wyoming, after five years we are still 
working on this issue. We have not resolved it as of this date, 
but we have not given up. 

2) To advise the State Boord on the development of the State Plan 
for Vocational Education. Most of the Councils have had sign! 
ficant input, and others are still having difficulty with their 
State Boards. 

3) To advise the Stote Board on policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of the State Plan as to the availability of voca- 
tional education to persons needing such education. We have 
had difficul ty. wi th this responsibility in Wyoming, and I un- 
derstand that other Councils have not been having one hundred 
percent success in getting their State Boards to accept and im- 
plement their recommendations. 

4) To hold public meetings. Our charge has been to reach and 
hear from all the public— students, parents, teachers, business 
men, employers, labor leaders, trade craftsmen, and industrial 
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leaders. For some Councils this has been very effective; others 
have had problems. Attendance at public meetings has not al- 
ways been good. 

To evaluate at the state and local school level the effectiveness 
and accomplishments of vocational education in terms of the 
goals and objectives contained in the State Plan . In too many cases. 
Councils have accepted the reports from staff members . Council 
members have not taken the time toevaluate programs . In my opin- 
ion, every Council member should evaluate one or two programs 
each year. Doing this should make a more effective member. 

To recommend changes in programs, services and activities os 
may be warranted by the evaluation. We have the responsibil- 
ity of encouraging the State Board (and other involved state 
agencies) to accept and implement Council recommendations. 
We have been fairly successful in Wyoming, but many times we 
have not persisted. The VEA '68 impact study asked: To what 
extent have the recommendations contained in your Council's 
evaluation report been implemented. A total of forfy states re- 
sponded to this question. Twenty-two, or over sixty percent, 
reported extensive implementation of the recommendations. 
Some Councils indicated that they were developing expertise in 
the formulation of their recommendations which was beginning 
to result in an increase in implementation. This is convincing 
evidence. The evidence does indicate that Councils have been 
effective in accepting their responsibilities in meeting the needs 
of people . 

To publish any special reports as may be deemed warranted in 
addition to the annual report. Our responsibility here has been 
to disseminate the annual report to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, the USOE, all other appropriate state and local agencies, 
and interested organizations and individuals. In most cases, the 
reports have been directed at improving vocational education. 
However, there have been some reports that I have seen that ap- 
pear to have placed state education officials in an "adversary*' 
relationship to Councils, Some of the special studies have not 
"generated" the objective data considered necessary forevolua- 
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five del iberafions . 

8) A final responsibility of Sfafe Advisory Councils wifh respect" to 
fheir findings and recommendations, although not spelled out in 
fhe Vocational Amendments of 1968, deals with advocacy. We 
are supposed to operate as partners with State Boards and State 
Departments of Education, and any other involved state agen- 
cies and organizations. We, as Councils, must actively support 
needed changes in legislation affecting vocational education. 
In some cases, I have to question our success in this area. This 
is probably our major reason for attending this joint meeting to- 
day. 

If your Advisory Council has been successfully performing these ac- 
tivities, then you have been meeting your leg*^' responsibilities to 
meef fhe needs of the people in your state. I believe we are doing an 
acceptable job. I think we are attempting to discharge procedural re- 
sponsibilities properly and effectively. I do believe that as Councils 
on Vocational Education, we have been and are committed to the 
cause of vocational education. We are performing our legal responsi- 
bility to the state, its citizens, and the educational system to meet 
the needs of the people. 

Our assignment this afternoon is to look at the present legislation, 
PL 90-576, the '68 Vocational Education Act, and to take a critical 
look at the proposed '75 legislation. The present proposed new legis- 
lation includes HR 17304, the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1975, HR 17305, the Post- Secondary Vocational Education Act of 
19*75, and the Administration's proposal, "A Structural Compilation of 
Legislative Concepts for Improving Vocational Legislation." I see a 
few barriers in the new proposed legislation that could impede Advis- 
ory Council effectiveness and may curtail Council activities as they 
have been performed under PL 90-576, VEA '68. Some of the new re- 
sponsibilities look good. However, in your group discussions, I would 
suggest you take a serious look at definitions, the 40-40-20 concept, 
(post-secondary act) and local coordinating committees. Other items 
and issues you should investigate are: 

1) Membership selection. I still have a question in my mind as to 
who should select the State Advisory Council membership. I 
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believe fhaf having fhe Sfafe Board of Educafion selecf member- 
ship in all sfafes, whether fhe Board is elected or nof, would 
be better than having the Governor of the state perform this 
function. I realize this may be different from state to state. My 
reason for preferring the State Board of Education is that more 
people are involved in making the Council member selection. 
In some cases where the Governor selects, it may become too 
political . 

Membership expansion. We could have a serious problem devel- 
op where we simply have too many Council members to be ef- 
fective. In my opinion, having more than fifteen people on one 
committee has a tendency to delay decisions, I question the 
value of having too many groups in a state represented on an 
Advisory Council . 

The necessity of evaluation report? is again included in the new 
proposed legislation. The discussion group should take a careful 
look at this requirement. The new proposed legislation again 
gives HEW authorization to make certain appropriations, I have 
felt that our present legislation gives HEW too much control over 
selected appropriations, I would rather let our states make the 
decision, I am not for complete non-categorical aid as such, but 
I think state control for funding the categories included in the 
legislotion is, desirable , 

The proposed new legislation calls for State Councils to have 
control over certain amounts of appropriations for distribution 
within their states. We should take a careful look at this. This 
may give us some responsibility that we do not want. It could 
weaken our Councils and make us subject to strong pressure 
groups. It could weaken our position as evaluators and motiva- 
tors of gpod state vocational education programs. 

Career educaHpn funding \s another question we should discuss. 
Should funding for career education be separate from vocational 
education? Should we use vocational education money for car- 
eer education programs?.. 
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6) There should be a careful examination of the way State Plans 
ore developed. A question that needs answering is whether the 
State Plan should be developed and implemented in conjunc- 
tion with the State Advisory Council or involvement of the 
State Advisory Council. We should check \he legislation care- 
fully for this wording. (Administration proposal) 

7) I do question the proposal for separate allotments for vocation- 
al education and occupational education. I have a difficult 
time trying to justify a separate terminology for vocational ed- 
ucation and occupational education. Why is this necessary? 
Let's make a decision on what we are doing and use the same 
term. The proposal that high school programs be termed "vo- 
cational" and post-secondary programs be termed "occupation- 
al" is difficult for me to understand. This proposal will tend to 
cause a great deal of confusion and weaken the programs in 
both the high school and post-secondary institution. 

1 hope I have given you some things to consider in the group dis- 
cussion. 
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ADVISORY COUt>IClLS' LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

UNDER 

THE 1972 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS (PL 93-380) 
AND 1974 AMENDMENTS (PL 92-318) 

by Robert Lawrence 

California Council Chairman 

Since the passage of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968, the responsibilities of State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education have increased by both federal and state statutes. 
In California, for example, our Council is represented on the Post- 
secondary Education Commission and the Manpower Services Coun- 
cil, in addition to interfacing with two state educational agencies 
and five pilot area vocational planning committees in the devel- 
opment of a state master plan for vocational education. It is in- 
teresting to note that these added responsibilities have been added 
without the benefit of any additional financial resources other 
than compensation for expenses when serving as a member of the 
Postsecondary Commission.* 

There are, however, many benefits to be accrued by vocation- 
al education as a result of our active participation and Influences 
on such commissions and councils. My brief remarks will be dir- 
ected to the Advisory Council's responsibilities to the Postsecon- 
dary, or 1202, Commission and our potential role in the imple- 
mentation of the Educational Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
380). 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education is charged with 
the same responsibilities in Title X, the Community College and 
Occupational Education Act of 1972, of PL 92-318 as it has un- 
der the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Under this act, the 
Postsecondary Commission is: 

1) To strengthen the State Advisory Council on Vocational Ed- 
ucation in order that it may effectively carry out the oddi- 



*The Postsecondary Commission budget is approximately $1,000,000 
which is nearly all state funds. 
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tional funcfions imposed by fhis part*;* and 

2) To enable fhe State Commission to initiate and conduct a com- 
' prehensive program of planning for the establishment of the 

program authorized by this part. 

The act further states that planning initiated by the 1202 Commis- 
sion shall include: (1) assessment of current capabilities and facilities 
for occupational education, with needs and projected needs for such 
education in all parts of the state; (2) consideration of the most effec- 
tive use of all existing institutions, public and private^ for conduct^ 
ing such programs; (3) administrative procedures for resolving differ- 
ences between vocational educators, community college educators, 
college and university educators, elementary and secondary educa- 
tors, and other interested groups with respect to the administration of 
the program; (4) the development of a long-range strategy for infusing 
occupational education (including general orientation, counseling and 
guidance, and placement either in a job or in postsecondory occupa- 
tional programs) into elementary and secondary schools on an equal 
footing with traditional academic education; and (5) the development 
of procedures to ensure continuous planning and evaluation. 

It Is my belief that the responsibilities of the State Advisory Councits 
are very broad and integral to the efforts of the Postsecondory Commis- 
sion. Also, that our responsibilities extend beyond just planning and 
evaluation as indicated in my analysis of the act. If properly utilized, 
postsecondory commissions con influence the strengthening of voca- 
tional education pt all levels. 

Let me depart from my remarks on the legal responsibilities of Ad- 
visory Councils for a moment and give you some examples of our parti- 
cipation and influence on the California Postsecondory Commission. 

First, the Commission began maeting in January 1974, but did not 
become official until April. The Commission assumed the responsibili- 
ties of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education as well as its 



*Our interpretation of strengthening the Advisory Council includes 
providing additional financial resources. This aspect — additional re- 
sources — has been discussed and recognized by members of our Post- 
secondary Com'mission and the California Legislature. 
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newly defined role of fhe 1202 Commission. The Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council is a mem.ber of the Commission and the Executive Dir- 
ector a member of an advisory committee to the Commission. 

We have been successful in bringing to the Commission's attention 
the importance of occupational education in postsecondary education. 
Our conl-inued dialogue with Commission members and segmental 
(higher education) representativeskeeps their awareness level up. Our 
Executive Director, for example, has already presented testimony to 
two Commission committees concerning program review and evaluating 
the effectiveness of postsecondary education. 

One of my jobs on the Comrr.lssion is Chairman of the Academic and 
Occupational Education Program Review Committee . As an aside, the 
words ••occupational education" were added to the committee's name 
after Tom Bogetich's testimony was presented. The committee is cur- 
rently revising the program approval process, including occupational 
education. We have been successful in getting the committee to 
streamline the process in order to maintain flexibility in occupational 
program implementation. Also, we have influenced some changes in 
the organization of the Commission staff involved in the review pro- 
cess. 

The Commission has begun to develop a planning process including 
occupational education. With regard to occupational education plan- 
ning, Council input was utilized by the Commission staff in preparing 
Initial planning documents. We anticipate continued involvement 
throughout the development of such a process. 

The Commission is currently surveying the private vocational schools 
in California. Information gathered by the Advisory Council on this 
wery important resource has been shared with the Commission, 

Le^ me move on to the next federal law in my presentation, HR 69, 
or Public Law 93-380, amends the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
by adding Part J~Bil ingual Vocational Training, The Advisory Coun- 
cils will be responsible for evaluating the effectiveness of programs 
and services provided for under Part J as we presently do for the other 
parts of the act. 

Public Law 93-380 also provides for the establishment of -in advisory 
council for adult education. Part A, Section 310A of Title VI provides 

(a) "Any state which receives assistance under this Title may estab- 
lish and maintain a state advisory council, or may designate and 
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maintain an exisfing sfafe advisory council which shall be, or 
has been, appoinfed by fhe governor or, in the case of a state 
in which members of the state board which governs the state 
education agency are elected (including election by the state 
legislatures) by such board. 

(b) "(1) Such a state advisory council shall include as members 
persons, who, by reason of experience or training, are know- 
ledgeable in the field of adult education or who are officials 
of state educational agencies or of local educational agencies 
of that state, persons who are or have received adult educa- 
tional services and persons who are representatives of the gen- 
eral publ ic . " 

The responsibilities assigned to state adult advisor/ councils are al- 
most identical to those of State Advisory Councils on Vocational Ed- 
ucation: 

(2) "Such a State Advisory Council, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner, shall — 

(A) advise the state educational agency on the development 
of, and policy matters arising in, the administration of the 
State Plan approved pursuant to Section 306; 

(B) advise with respect to long-range planning and studies to 
evaluate adult education programs, services, and activi- 
ties assisted under this act; and 

(C) prepare and submit to the state educational agency and to 
the National Advisory Council for Adult Education estab- 
lished pursuant to Section 310, an annual report of its 
recommendations, accompanied by such additional com- 
ments of the state educational agency as that ogency 
deems appropriate . " 

1^ is my belief that State Advisory Councils on Vocational Educa- 
tion can and should fulfill the responsibilities of adult councils if 
states desire to establish them. However, I must remind you that 
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adull- councils are permissive, and there are NO federal funds made 
available for such councils. If your Sfafe Advisory Council is given 
this additional responsibility then I would advise you to seek addi- 
tional funding from state funds made available under this act or from 
state sources other than VEA before taking on these responsibilities. 

Finally, there are some other portions of Title IV of Public Law 93- 
380 l-hat should be of interest and could mean additional responsibili- 
ties or involvement for State Advisory Councils on Vocational Educa- 
Kon. Namely, these are found in Part C — Educational Innovation 
and support and include: 

Education for the Use of the Metric System of Measurement 
Community Schools 
Career Education 
Consumers' Education 
Women's Equity in Education 

Each of these areas have a direct relationship to vocational education, 
and l-o comment on them is really not necessary. 

As a final note. Public Law 93-380 does create several new nat- 
ional and state advisory councils. On^ of particular interest to us will 
be the Notional Advisory Council for Career Education. The purpos of 
this council will be to conduct a survey and assess the current status of 
career education programs, projects, curricula, and materials In the 
United States and submit to Congress, no later than November 1,1975^ 
a report on such survey and assessment. It is my belief that our Coun- 
cils will be asked to provide input to the National Council. 
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ADVISORY COUNCILS' LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

UNDER 

THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT TRAINING ACT 
(CETA, PL 92-203) 

by Daniel Kruger 

In December 1973, fhe Congress enacfed and fhe Presidenf signed 
[he Comprehensive Employment and Training Acf of 1973 commonly 
referred fo as CETA. This is an historic piece of legislafion. SecMon 
2 sfafes fhe purpose of fhe Acf and reads as follows: 

It- is fhe purpose of fhis Acf fo provide job froining and em- 
ptoymenf opporfunifies for economically disadvantaged, un- 
employed, and underemployed persons, and fo assure fhaf 
training and ofher services lead fo maximum employment op- 
port-uniHes and enhance self-sufficiency by establishing a flex- 
ible and decentralized system of Federal, State and local pro- 
grams. 

The key words ore a flexible and decentralized system of Federal, 
State and local programs. This Act alters Federally supported man- 
power training programs in several ways: 

1) It eliminates categorical manpower programs such as those pre- 
viously under the Manpower Training and Development Act of 
1962 as amended and the manpower programs provided under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended. These in- 
clude MDTA institutional and on-the-job training. Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, Operation Mainstream, basic education 
programs for unemployed workers, new career programs and 
concentrated unemployment programs. The MDTA and Parts A, 
B and E of Title I, Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are re- 
pealed by CETA. 

2) It provides block grants to local prime sponsors which are units 
of general local government having a population of 100,000. 
Combinations of local units of government with a population of 
100,000 or more. There are other specialized situations for 
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local prime sponsors as prescribed by [he Acf, The stafe can 
also be a prime sponsor. However, fhe sfafes In mosf insfances 
have fhose geographical areas nof Included In a local prime 
sponsor's area. The area served by a sfafe under this Acf Is re- 
ferred fo as fhe Balance of Sfafe. 

3) The elected local officials of the governmental units which 
qualify under the Act constitute the local prime sponsors. The 
local prime sponsor receives the block grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor on the basis of a manpower plan submitted. 
The amount of dollars a local prime sponsor receives Is based 
on a formula which includes (1) the amount of funds received 
In the prior fiscal year, (2) unemployment in the area and (3) 
low income individuals residing in the area. The local prime 
sponsors have the legislative authority to spend the money to 
provide manpower services to meet the needs of their local 
area as defined in their local manpower plan. They decide 
what kinds of manpower programs are to be conducted in their 
area and what agencies shall deliver or provide these services. 

4) The Act (Section 112) provides supplemental vocational assis- 
tance. The Secretary of Labor is given legislative authority to 
utilize five percent of the appropriations for Title I programs 
as a supplement to vocational education. The Secretary of La- 
bor makes the grants to governors to provide financial assistance 
"through state vocational education boards to provide needed 
vocational education services in areas served by prime spon- 
sors." Five percent of Title I amounted to approximately $65 

lo $70 million for supplemental vocational assistance in Fiscal 
1975. 

This section (1 12) has critical ly important implications for voca- 
tional education. The additional federal funds outside of the regular 
federal sources of unding are indeed needed given the magnitude of 
the financial problems for vocational education. The Act nonetheless 
raises the following problem areas: A reading of this Section indicates 
that 2 state agency will develop a plan acceptable to the governor 
and ill distribute this allocation to prime sponsors according to the 
formula prescribed in the Act. The Act is unclear whether the local 
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prime sponsor passes these funds to the school district or districts in 
the sponsor's area or whether the local prime sponsor will be able to 
develop vocational programs of its own, 

A second concern is how will these funds be spent? Will they be 
spent to strengthen and expand vocational education or will they be 
spent for other purposes? For example, it is my understanding that 
some states have spent this supplement to pay for training allowances 
under MDTA type institutional training. This is, I regret to say, per- 
missible under the CETA regulations, 

A third question is related to the State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Will these funds be spent in accordance with the State Plan or 
at the discretion of the prime sponsors? This question has been an- 
swered in part by states utilizing funds to pay training allowances. 
My information, addmittedly very sketchy, is that these funds, where 
used to strengthen vocational education, are not being spent in ac- 
cordance with the State Plan, 

Still another concern is what standards of performance will be used 
to evaluate how these funds have been used. There must be some kind 
of accountabil ity so that the impact of this supplement to vocational 
education can be evaluated * This further suggests the need for a spe- 
cial reporting system. At the minimum there is need to know how these 
funds were spent and hopefully what was accomplished. Such infor- 
mation is needed if the Congress is to be persuaded to continue provid- 
ing supplemental vocational assistance under CETA, 

A fourth concern is the relationship of the State Department of Edu- 
cation or the state agency involved in the supplement to the local 
prime sponsor. If the local prime sponsor passes these funds to the lo- 
cal school district or districts, does the state agency deal with the lo- 
cal prime sponsor or the school district or both in resolving these prob- 
lem areas'^ 

A fifth concern is related to the extent to which local prime spon- 
sors will shape the state vocational program. Does CETA provide a 
foot in the door for local government units to help shc^^e vocational 
programs, and if so, is this desirable? I raise the question only be- 
cause of its implication. 

There are other concerns under CETA for State Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education. The Act provides that the governor establish a 
State Manpower Services Council , The Act mandates that one member 
be a representative of "The State Board of Vocational Education (Sec- 
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fion 107(a) 2 ii). I assume fhaf fhe governors are doing fhis, provid- 
ing fhey have taken action to establish such a council . No informa- 
tion is readily available as to the composition of the State Manpower 
Services and their activities. Surely here is an opportunity for the 
representative of the State Board of Vocational Education to educat^^^ 
the State Manpower Services Council on the problems of vocational 
education in the state. Moreover, it would seem that the State Plan 
for Vocational Education should be an integral or companion docu- 
ment to the state manpower plan. Moreover, in my view, the annual 
state manpower plan should not only include the annual state voca- 
tional plan, but also the plan of the state vocational rehabilitation 
service and the annual plan of service of the State Employment Ser- 
vice, These composite plans should be reviewed by the governor's of- 
fice and by a joint review team composed of representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare at the regional level. It would seem that the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare should mandate the establishment of 
a state health manpower plan as a precondition of funding training 
programs for health occupations. If such an action is taken, it should 
also involve the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. 

The Act (Section 104) also provides for a prime sponsor's planning 
council, with representation from education and training agencies. It 
is the function of this Council 

"to submit recommendations regarding program plans and basic 
goals, policies, and procedures, to monitor and provide for ob- 
jective evaluations of employment and training programs con- 
ducted In the prime sponsorship area, and to provide for contin- 
uing analyses of needs for employment, training, and related 
services in such area. Any final decision with respect to such 
recommendations shall be made by the prime sponsor." 

The State Advisory Council should monitor to ascertain if each prime 
sponsor has included a representative of the public vocational program 
on such a planning council . Moreover, it would seem that the State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education should establish contact 
with the educational representatives on the local planning councils to 
establish a communication network between the Council and these rep- 
resentatives. There should be two-way communication between the 
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Council and t"hese represenfafi ves . If is fhe responsibility of fhe Sfate 
Advisory Council , among ofher fhinys, fo monifor vocational educa- 
tion programs in the state and it is therefore important that the Coun- 
cil be familiar with and knowledgeable about the manpower services 
being provided by and through the local prime sponsors. 

in summary, CETA has provided a unique opportunity for tb^ State 
Advisoiy Councils on Vocational Education to become more involved 
in manpower planning broadly defined. This is as it should be. The 
American economy has become a job economy in which ninety percent 
of the nation's labor force are employees. Thus for most Americans 
preparing for a job, finding a job, keeping a job, and moving to a 
better job are crucial matters. The State Advisory Councils can in- 
deed contribute |-o a more effective functioning of the job economy, 
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NATIONAL AND STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by Kennef-h Cole 

I know fhaf vocaMonal educoMon is an area of deep interest and 
concern to all of you . It also concerns President Ford who — in his 
speech at Ohio State University in August — charged each of us with 
endeavoring to strengthen the ties between the academic and the work 
community for all students, regardless of the level of their jcation. 
The President believes that vocational education must shoulder a ma- 
jor responsibility for helping to strengthen the relationship between 
these two educational communities. That's the key reason behind my 
coming to Arizona to meet with you this morning. 

As we look to the future and in keeping with the questions raised by 
President Ford at Ohio State University — what will vocational educa- 
tion's impact be on integrating the educational experiences of our 
young people with their work experiences? Broad experiences such as 
orientation to rhe world of work, exploration of jobs, and guidance 
and counseling all contribute broadly to a student's reajiistic know- 
ledge about jobs and what it is like to work. Vocational education 
provides the student with the specific skills and attitudes necessary to 
obtain a job and advance within it. This, of course, has been voca- 
tional education's historical role. Its potential for even a larger im- 
pact IS great indeed. 

But dealing with the opportunities of better education and vocation- 
al education goes far beyond today's specific concerns and programs. 
It goes to the kind of government we have, and the relations of each 
part of that government to each other — and more importantly, the re- 
lations of government with the private sector and with each individual 
Ame rican . 

The past six years of my life have been spent observing and working 
in and around the Presidency, and I thought it might be interesting for 
you if I l-alked a little bit about these relationships. So that is what I 
propose for this morning — to talk a little bit about the Presidency — not 
anyone in particular, but the Presidency in general — and this balance 
of power between the President and Congress that we have heard so 
much about this year — and what we're going to hear more about in the 
future. 
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You know. President- Truman once said, "I sit here all day trying 
fo persuade people fo do the things they ought to have sense enough 
to do without my persuading. . . .That's all the powers of the Presi- 
dent amount to. " 

When I was preparing to go to Washington in late 1968, I felt it 
would be a good idea to do some preparation — to gain a better un- 
derstanding of how the Presidency worked. Required reading at that 
time was the book that had been the "Bible" of President Kennedy's 
Administration — Richard Neustadt's Presidentiol PoWer . 

Neustadt concluded that Truman was right, and that short of the 
last resort of outright command, all the {-rappings of the Presidency 
were really supports for his power to pei-suade people to do things the 
way HE wanted them done. 

Fourteen years hove passed since Professor Neustadt's book first ap- 
peared, and today in 1974, there is an awful lot of talk and concern 
about how our Presidency has become an "imperial Presidency," as 
the title of Arthur Schlesinger's latest, best-selling, book-of-the- 
month describes it. 

Professor Schlesinger fears that an unbridled Presidency now poses 
a formidable threat to our system of balanced goj/ernment, shared by 
separated powers. 

The Vietnam war, efforts to control the budget through impound- 
ments, the claims of executive privilege, and the Watergate scandal 
are cited as proof of an imperial Presidency of vast and virtually un- 
controllable powers. 

You probably know the story about Lyndon Johnson striding across 
the white House lawn toward some waiting helicopters. A young 
Marine pointed him toward one, and said, "That's your helicopter, 
Mr. President ." And Johnson looked at him, and said, "Son, they're 
ALL my hel icopters . " 

In the sense of possession and prerogative and publicity, the mod- 
ern President is clearly the power center of our whole system. But for 
a modern President, possessing the power and exercising it have be- 
come two very different things. Before the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign began, President Truman used to speculate about the problems 
General Eisenhower would have if he won the election. "HeMl sit 
here," Truman would say, tapping his desk for emphasis, "and he'll 
say, 'Do this! Do that!' And nothing will happen. Poor Ike — it 
won't be a bit like the Army. He'll find it very frustrating." 
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Lyndon Johnson h.msel f become fhe best example of fhe difference 
between s.mply possessing Presldenhol power and fhe ability fo ex"- 
c e ,f. Cr,f,cs like Professor Schlesinger soy fh.f by acting uniloTer- 
aiiy fo cornm.f forces in Vietnam before Congress could have say 

?o:;f;::io°n cT" r ^° ----^'--^ power whiivi; - 

T u'7 L ='early--and wisely-vested in Congress 

focts lLtti^'T^? "°'^'7 interpretation that fit. the 

facts better The first years of the Johnson Presidency were unpaml- 

if stinTt " ° ° --bin™ ion 

?Hendi;c~ P---'-' a 

Tnll' ^^^^P--'-^ P™=^i^'"°ner of Presidential power as defined by 
T uma and Neustadh Lyndon Johnson just knew how to persuade the 
hell out of people. Then, .n 1965, President Johnson made a numblr 
of dec.s.ons about expanding and fighting the war in Vietnam. 

best nw'l J u '""^ P-^'d^"^ advised by the 

best, and the bnghtest people in his Administration that he could have 

bu IdinaT-s r^rr ^''T ^'9^^ back to 

budding his Great Society here at home. 

no?nf ^IT'^' |his interpretation is right, far from being the high 
pom o the .mper.al Presidency, involved more a mortgaging of Pres- 

^nWnn bT^ "n^'^^ ^° ° ^"^^^ out-fof hi'm-^to i 

unv'innable as well as expensive. 

As far as Presidential power was concerned, Vietnam was a risk, and 
the President who took it had to pay the price by renouncing the sec- 
ond term that aln^ost eve^one had conceded would be his for the ask- 

BuHet's take a brief look at some of the constraints and limitations 
on this so-called "imperial " Presidential power "^>'°^'ons 

onlvT' 't' ""^^'■^'"^ °f ^'"^e. Even for a President, there are 

only twenty-four hours in a day. He has to allow for the heavy cere- 
monial load, the unavoidable managerial demands, and the u7expe - 
ed deve bpments and crises, before he begins to t ink obout akTno 

r^irrd^at r^r ^^^^ ^ 

exe'^rutrs^a^rs'-W 'T'T ^-^ ^^^^'^ ^^'^ ^'^^ 

executives, a President s effectiveness is largely determined by the 

men and women around him, on whom he must depend to get hL the 

best .nformat.on possible, to help him reach the righ^ decision a d 
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,0 ™ke .ure M, decisions ore P"'=''^J!!jX'TvT.^;°l°W: 
Tied ouK This Is o problem shored and unde« =.od by avej 

^'ttK:^°ts«ln, InvoWes '^e;— 

Greo, decision, require ° ^^'^^^^^^^^ ''^^^ g^od exomple of ,his. 
quontiry of Infotmot.on . Tile energy cris.s ts a g ^ <,dverse- 

Wi,en the Arob oil e^borgo -^d- /^-'-^"'^''^^^^'^^'""Ls.^n, 

,y ^"ei^'"^>''r'Te;rors:;i; s Jc ol'^rves. Thor infor- 
ofwi>ere we stood m terms °f '"PPly , componies 

motion is l<ept-or, m some "? ^"P^, ,,^„j<,,j, <,f „easure- 

themselves; different companies use '""''^^ l''^ .^^ 
men,; very few of tfte compon.es were eoger t° ^^^^^ 
tlon, ond some resisted or outr,gf>t -'"^^^ .^^^ 'J^"" „„j , „f 
Executive Orde, re<,uirl,;g the ^""c^'^^^'^H^'.. Blll'requiring 

' r v^'^:!! rfte Sd-st:s co:°tt:^srr;rdi- 

but even tlie President ol . „hen vitol notional 

.rely, »'^°r::lr Z witboutlh Tnfo^atlon and rt,e 
decisions have to be made. And w.tn ^^^^^ 
facts, it's often difficult to defme the problem I t 

Sp;oi<ing of facts ond P-W-'^^-^^Xs Jch^l One'^doy, they 

one obout the !"t»™''°"°V J T.h !,^wardess to answer the some 
hod a survival quiz, and aslced each 't-«°'^«" 

question, Your plane 9- - . Is inhobited by o 

;i:trn':f'M;^:' w^fcThL'tn'stronded there for almost ten yeo. 

''ter;ish'':t:w:;dess replied tho, her survival kit would contoin a 
.evolver and she would use ;^;;'7--he p;o,r would probobly 
J^rmrdet^nfshe^tflXod w^th him so that he c.ld 

'''td\hrF'::nchs:era:et rolled tho, she understood the foCsbut 

''t^ttV^XlnToVo President's power is the Immense influence 
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of fhe mass med.o. Studies show thaf most people now gef ^h.^^ news 
and mformohon from ^elevlsion, wfff. newspapers running on f creo" 
Tome '''T-''^^'''- '"c L""^ televfs on hosTe- 

c sm. rhmk back; can you remember anytime you've ever heard anv 

rideTara h^ '^^^^[^ Veterans^BenefiL be'fl e 

Hon" '° '"^^^ °PP-pr?ations and alloca- 

Pre^dlnKal"' ^'''n"' .''^!." P'°>'^ ° ^^'^ P^-"^ - constraining 

Pres den^,al power. Durmg his first term, a President must be careful 

no to unnecessarily estrange or alienate any constituency that Se wl | 
re elettf ;r'''''°"u ° ^-^'^-^ starts'runn ing f" 

ot the 22nd Amendment hm.ting a President to tvyo ferms,^thaf fie be- 
co^me. a sort of lame duck the minute he is sworn in for the seLnd 

If a President is able to capture public interest and support for some- 
^h,ng-fhe way President Kennedy did for the space program Is 
Pres.dent Johnson did at least for the beginning'of his Gr^ Solt 
progrom.- hen a lot of other constraints can be overcome part cX- 
ly ^he greatest constraint of them ail; Congress Part/cu/ar 

°' philosophy and pro- 

In terms of our system of governmental power leonrnLJ k., 
dependent branches which check and balaTe :;c X the ™ 

eong.ess. ft .s th.s Congressional constraint which makes me think that 
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an "imperial" President-, who can run off wil-h our whole sysfem of 
government- unless his power is curbed, is Just not possible. 

The fact is fhaf we probably have, right now, the weakest institu- 
tional Presidency in this century. When people call for a need for 
balance — give this some thought — things are already balanced, or 
unbalanced, in favor of the Congress — both Houses of Congress are 
controlled now by the opposition party. This means the so-called 
"honeymoon period" is at best short-lived. 

It means that, in terms of the most basic and important of Presiden- 
tial powers, the power to persuade. President Ford always faces an 
uphill fight, and has on most issues since the day he entered office. 

Not only does this situation exist with the Congress, but also with 
the bureaucracy as each President must deal with and depend upon a 
vast and unwieldy federal organization, which had been extended 
and nurtured and cosseted by years of indulgent experiment and en- 
couragement during the 1960s under predecessors who believed in big 
government. 

In fact, I suspect that a lot of people, like Professor Schlesinger, 
who. think that they are afraid of an imperial Presidency, are really 
afraid of what is in fact a very unimperial Presidency, but one which 
does represent and, given the chance, will embody in legislation, a 
philosophy which is opposed to big government, be it Presidential or 
Congressional big government, in our American system, and which, 
to that extent, does threaten their deepest held beliefs about big gov 
ernment and the role it would play in our society. 

In the case of this Administration, they are right to worry, because 
President Ford does believe that big- government simply can't cut it 
for America anymore. Wlien big government began getting bigger, 
during FDR's New Deal of the 1930s, we were confronted with enor- 
mous problems . 

Today, after just forty years, we still have problems, but America 
has grown so big nationally that we have outgrown big government 
and need some responsive smallness once again. 

This is a paradox of present-day politics that President Ford is try- 
ing to meet with his programs . it is a paradox that a lot of young peo 
pie saw developing for some time, and expressed in their concern 
about not being folded, spindled, or mutilated. 

It is a paradox that we have become so big that we have to begin 
thinking small again . 
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Our giant- corporafions and our gianf uni versifies and our gianf gov- 
ernmeni musf cuf fhrough fhe enormous numbers wifh which fhey have 
fo deal and see fhe people, fhe individual men, women and children, 
hidden behind those punched-our punch cards and fhose endless rows 
of sfaf-isfical prinf-oufs. Our individual diversify has become more 
Imporfanf fhan our national bigness, and we now need government" 
which can respond as fast and as fully as possible to meet the unique 
needs of people where they live and how they live. 

It doesn't make good sense, and it sure doesn't make good manage- 
ment, if the federal government alone tries to provide extensive and 
rigid categorical social and community services for all the people in 
all these states. Trying to implement this philosophy is not easy. It 
goes in the face of forty years' growth in the opposite direction, and 
one has to step on some Congressional and bureaucratic toes in terms 
of appropriations and seniority. 

But we intend to keep plugging away, and I think that the results 
will prove us right. For instance, you can see this philosophy in the 
President's attitude toward vocational education. As I said earlier, 
he's called upon those of us involved with vocational education to 
strengthen the ties between the academic and the work community re- 
gardless of the education level . And he wants to see the states assume 
more responsibility in strengthening those ties. As a result of the con- 
cerns he voiced in his August speech at Ohio State University, the 
Administration is preporing various proposals on vocational education 
which will be submitted to the President in early December for his re- 
view and decision . 

One of these proposals gives states greater flexibility in maximizing 
both their public and private resources in providing vocational educa- 
tion. It is expected that the strengthening of state vocational educo- 
tional agencies will be the necessary mechanism for improving and ex- 
panding the role of vocational education. While the historical role of 
ov vocational education has been to provide the student with specific 
skills and attitudes necessary to obtain and succeed at a job, we see 
the provision of proposals now under study as giving the state agencies 
the necessary flexibility to go beyond the traditional. For instance, 
new and effective strategies could be developed to expand work exper- 
ience programs, to furnish strong guidance and counseling services, 
and toestoblish more effective teacher in-service training. 

What we are really tolking obout is faith — faith in people, in the 
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American people, |-o make fheir own choices and their own decisions 
and live their lives as they choose. 

When it comes to judgments about having low-Income housing or 
new schools, . .When it comes to choosing between a subway system 
or buying new buses . . .When it is a matter of deciding betv een hir- 
ing people where they are really needed to work in the productive 
economy or supporting new publ ic assistance programs . , , 

We believe that elected officials in local communities, officials 
who are close to the people and more responsive to their wishes are 
the best bet for finding, for feeling, and reflecting a sense of what 
the people of that community need and want. A much better bet than 
those of us who were not elected and who spend our days sitting be- 
hind a desk in Washington. And then, we come to the question of 
controlling the budget. 

We think it's the federal budget, but frankly, I think it's the tax- 
payer's budget. Federal funds aren' t money that just exists . It's 
money that comes from the people through taxes. So when we spend 
it, we owe it to the people to spend it on programs that are making 
their lives better and richer and fuller and more meaningful instead 
of just adding to the already heavy tax burden that the people bear 
or by expanding the shape and nature and scope of the federal gov- 
ernment's role in the life of each and ever/ American. 

This, then, is my assessment of today's debate about I'he imperial 
Presidency, or perhaps we should say the imperial Congress. There 
are many questions — they are questions we shall need your help to 
ask — and ro answer. 

There is something that you should be vitally involved in, because 
you have the most obvious and vital stake in it. Pm talking about 
decisions and issues that will shape the real quality of the lives we 
lead in this country. I'm talking also about questions about how our 
children are educated and whether we have transportation to get to 
work, and whether we can get jobs, and how we can buy our houses, 
or whather our business will grow and prosper. I'm talking about the 
kind of feeling a man has when he knows that if someone in his fam- 
ily gets sick, he won't have to worry about being able to afford the 
best possible medical care. And Pm talking about the feeling some- 
one down on their luck can have if they can still determine how they 
will live rather than have some federal bureaucrat dictate it to them. 
These are decisions that are being made now and in the next few 
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years. You and your children will be living out your lives with the 
resulfs of hhe decisions fhaf are made, or nof made, and the questions 
hhaf are asked, or noh asked, over the next few years, so you might as 
well exercise your option fo play a part in making them. 

As we shand on fhe eve of America's 200th birthday, and as we 
plunge inho fhe lasf quarter of the Twentieth Century, we should re- 
member hhaf the best the founders dared to promise was life, liberty, 
and t"he pursuit of happiness. 

We can- never rest because our job is never finished. The important 
hhing is ho keep a sense of spirit — and o sense of humor. The main 
fhing is not ho lose hearh or hope, no matier how sad or sordid or crum- 
my hhe whole thing may seem at any one time. The best thing is to 
geh in and be able to say that you have done something that made a 
difference for the better. 

I hhink of some hhi ng John Gardner wrote , He said that a nation is 
never finished. You can't jush build it and leave it standing, like the 
Pharoahs did hhe Pyramids. A nation must be renewed and recreated 
by each generation of commihhed, caring men and women. 

And now if our turn. If we do not believe, and if we do no^ care, 
hhen nohhing can save ♦'his nation. But if we do believe, and if v/e do 
care, hhen nohhir>g can shop us. 
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REPORTS ON WORKSHOPS 
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WORKSHOP I: 
1968 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
AND PROPOSED 1975 AMENDMENTS 



Group Leaders: Ms. Virginia Vieregg., Nebraska Advisory Council 
Mr. Doug Fellows, Connecficut Advisory Council 

Reviewing fheir legal obligations under Public Law 90-576 and 
siibcequent amendments in relation fo proposed legislation, the dele- 
gates soid the current legislation seems adequate to meet our needs. 
The problem is not one of failure to write proper statutes — it Is one 
of administration . 

No one escaped criticism, including the State Councils. It was 
stated that Congress was at fault by not providing forward funding in 
adequate time for states to prepare and accept proposals. 

The State Wan, in most cases, has become a compliance document 
and the delegates felt that perhaps a clarification should be made, 
stating whether it is a fiscal document or a plan. 

The U.S. Office of Education does not enforce its own regulations. 
There has been no action when there have been cases of complete 
disagreement. State Councils have often been unable, unwilling, or 
afraid 'to exert moral leadership. 

The delegates were most critical of the college proposed leg- 

islation, HR 17-305, One group said it was simply beyond any value 
and didn't even deserve criticism. In general, the points were made 
that it distorts the sole state agency principle; it separates secondary 
and pc8t-secondary educational functions; It puts Advisory Councils 
in an administrative position; it overloads the Council membership 
who might be favorable to junior college concepts through elimina- 
tion; it wrecks the unfettered and articulated delivery system we are 
requined to make under present legislation. The proposed formula for 
allocation of funds on a 40-40-20 basis is not defensible, since state 
needs differ, and the allocation of funds should be left to the single 
agency required under present legislation. 

The AVA legislation, in many respects, provided some useful thought 
for consideration. The Council members, however, felt that the ad- 
vantages which might be gained would be offset by possible confusion 
OS the entire structhure of government readjusted. It was stated by 
one group that, since there was time to state a position, it was felt 
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that the AVA legislation should receive reaction from Council mem- 
bers at this time. 

Other concerns were that the proposed AVA amendment made State 
Boards of Education the fir^^l authority for vocational education; that 
it was too carefully structured; and that it required additional mem- 
bership on State Councils, which would make them unwieldy and in- 
effective. 

The Council delegates discussed openly and freely all the materials 
presented to them and, without exception, would have continued be- 
yond the closing hour. 

As a geneinl criticism reflecting reaction to Council, Congress, and 
the bureaucracy, one member remarked that if we spent half as much 
time moving kids as we do paper, we might accomplish something. 
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WORKSHOP II: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1972 AND 1974 



Group Leader: Mr. Richard Owens, Georgia Advisory Council 

The participants felt fhat the concept of the 1972 Amendments was 
good but that inadequate guidelines had produced a great deal of mis- 
understanding. There appears to be too much duplication at the nat- 
ional and state levels. Many people found themselves in several con- 
flicting assignments. Delegates in this workshop made the recommen- 
dation to the full assembly and subsequently to the National Advisory 
Council that someone at the national level define the function of the 
1202 Commission and outline its legal implications regarding Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education. The delegates felt that there was 
a definite lack of direction from the national level and suggested that 
an effort be undertaken to insure that adequate guidelines are forth- 
coming. 

The conference participants were not knowledgeable enough about 
the 1974 Amendments to make any concrete decisions or recommenda- 
tions. However, they did feel that there is an excessive number of 
various commissions and advisory boards, and that if careful planning 
and coordination is not accomplished, there will be a tremendous dup- 
I ication of effort. 
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REPORT FROM WORKSHOP III: 
COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT TRAINING ACT (CETA) 



Group Leader: Mr, Francis Morrison, Indiana Council 

CETA is a consolidafion of Uabor.Departrnenf. Lftgisiafion including 
the Manpower Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act. It is 
also a form of decentralization of these types of programs. It Incor- 
porates the revenue sharing concept as was alluded to in the presen- 
tation by Dr. Kruger, This decentralization allows metropolitan areas 
or consortiums of local governmental districts with populations of 
100,000 or more to become prime sponsors for offering the various 
services provided under this act. 

It is extremely important to point out that the target group to be 
served by the funds allocatejd in this legislation are the economically 
disadvantaged, the unemployed, and the underemployed. This is 
clearly legislation dealing with the people for whom the regular edu- 
cational system has not provided adequately. As was pointed out be 
one of the speakers at this conference, the Second Report of the Nat- 
ional Advisory Council, published In 1969, took the position that 
"the federal government should invest at least as much money in re- 
ducing the flow of untrained youth as it invests in reducing the pool 
of unemployed , 

During the presentations yesterday, several of the speakers made 
comments concerning the State Advisory Councils' role pertaining to 
CETA, The focus of those comments varied from concern that prolif- 
eration of State Advisory Council activity would result in ineffective 
ness to fhe necessity for State Advisory Councils to become greatly 
involved with CETA. The middle initials of CETA represent the words 
''employment training," This to me is a brief, but distinct definition 
of vocational education. 

In the group discussions that were held yesterday, the membership 
attending this conference spoke their thoughts relating to the Com- 
prehensive Employment Training Act, Over one hundred of you 
worked hard on a relatively new topic, I was impressed with your 
sincere efforts as a long day of meetings ended, I have attempted to 
summarize in seven statements the input from those participating in 
these group discussions: 
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1) There Is a need for clearer undersfanding of the CETA legisla- 
tion by State Advisory Council members, 

2) There is a need for cooperation among State Advisory Councils, 
State Vocational Boards, and CETA to provide a comprehensive 
statewide program of vocational training services (State Advi- 
sory Council representation on the State Manpower Council 
should be recommended to appointing authorities), 

3) There is a need for coordination of the state CETA plan and 
state vocational education plan. 

4) State Advisory Councils should take the Initiative in these early 
stages to become involved in CETA planning. 

5) State Advisory Councils should take the initiative to promote 
local community understanding of vocational education and 
CETA legislation and motivate local communities to become 
more actively involved. 

6) State Advisory Councils should have responsibilities for monitor- 
ing and evaluating vocational education services provided 
through state vocational boards. 

7) The National Advisory Council should serve as a clearing house 
for State Advisory Councils' involvement with CETA, and share 
that information with all states. 



One point that appeared to need clarification by most of the parti- 
cipants in the discussion group dealt with the five percent of Title I 
furds and the specific wording of the law relating to those funds. I 
want to quote two very short parts of Public Law 93-203 (CETA) which 
should clarif/ for those in attendance at this conference that part of 
this legislation. Under the heading. Allocation of Funds, a sub-para- 
graph stotes in part: 

". . .five percent of the funds available under Title I shall be avail- 
able only for grants under Section 112." 
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Section 112 of the law then states; 

"(o) From the funds available fo him for this secHon, the Secretary 
(of Lobor) shall make grants fo Governors to provide financial assis- 
tance, through State vocational education boards ;. to provide needed 
vocational education services in areas served by prime sponsors, 

"(b) All of the sums available to carry out this section shall be al- 
lotted among the States in the manner provided for allotting funds 
under section 103A. 

"(c) Funds available under this section shall be used only for pro- 
viding vocational education and services to participants in programs 
under this title in accordance with an agreement between the State 
vocational education board and the prime sponsor . " 

In dddition to the five percent funding through State Boards of voca- 
tional education, one of the requirements specifically stated in the 
law is that each state manpower services council shall have one repre- 
sentative of state boards of vocational education. The Intent of the 
authors of this legislation would appear to be to legislate cooperation 
--if that is possible. It is most significant, I think, that these ties 
with the educational structure in our states are identified in this hew 
Labor Department legislation. 

To the best of my knowledge, previous legislation which CETA re- 
placed left unstated any committed cooperation between these two 
agencies. I am referring to the five percent funding and representation 
on the state manpower councils. I believe this is a result of Advisory 
Council activity, specifically that of the National Advisory Council 
in its efforts to bring the total vocational education efforts in this 
country together for the good of all of the people we are charged to 
serve . 

AltKoogh the law Is not specific, I believe the intent of CETA is to 
provide services for people rather than to establish training programs or 
skill centers as we had under MDTA. The interpretation in our state is 
to help people get needed training through contracting with existing 
programs of vocational education whenever possible. I believe that 
active Advisory Councils and vocational educators In national, state 
and local situations CAN work with the prime sponsors and manpower 
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service councils in a spirit of cooperation. United, we can provide 
better employment services. This is the challenge I leave with you. 

Are you willing to dig in and work at developing this cooperation 
In your state and local community? I believe this is what Congress 
wanted when they developed CETA. It is a good effort on their part 
and the rest is up to us. 
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A RESOLUTION 

BY STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

RELATIVE TO FEDERAL SUPPORT 
OF STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



WHEREAS: The Federal government", responding fo fhe desires of the 
people, has tradifionally sfjmulafed and supported the growth and 
improvement of vocational education so that quality programs and 
services will be available to all people in all communities; and 

WHEREAS: The purpose of the State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education is to assist in the improvement and extension of vocational 
education services to all people; and 

WHEREAS: State Advisory Councils accomplish this purpose by anal- 
yzing the needs of people, examining the efforts of state systems of 
vocational education to meet these needs, and by recommending 
suitable improvements; and 

WHEREAS: State Advisory Councils' recommendations have resulted 
in substantially improved programs and services; and 

WHEREAS: The State Advisory Councils have heretofore been restric- 
ted from fully exercising their mandated responsibilities because of 
insufficient funding; and 

WHEREAS: The House of Representatives, the Senate, and the Ad- 
ministration have all supported full funding for State Advisory Coun- 
cils as indicated in pending appropriation bills; 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Administration and 
Congress be commended for supporting the full authorized levels of 
expenditure for State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, 

Passed on March 14, 1974 at a joint meeting of the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education • 
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